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NOTES ON FOREIGN MILITARY SCHOOLS 
AND ARMY ORGANIZATIONS, IN THE 
YEAR 1840.—Concluded. 





COLLECTED BY AN OFFICER OF THE U. S. ARMY. 





V. ENGLAND. 


The entire territory of the three Kingdoms is divi- 
ded into military districts, each district being com- 
manded by a general officer. In time of the French 
wars there were ten of these districts for England 
and the Channel-Isles, two for Scotland, and seven 
for Ireland. These district divisions have been 
changed since the peace. The military territorial 
divisions for the British colonies and foreign posses- 
sions are entirely distinct from the home organiza- 
tions. 

Military Polity.—By the constitution of Great 
Britain, the Sovereign (under certain parliamentary 
restrictions) is vested with the supreme military au- 
thority. His orders, however, are efficient only when 
countersigned by a minister, who is the accountable 
medium of communication with the public forces. 
The Secretary of State for War and Colonies is 
charged with the general instructions for levying 
and disbanding troops, and for the direction of mili- 
tary expeditions. TJ'he Commander in Chief is charg- 
ed with the execution of all such expeditions, and is 
entrusted with the organization, instruction, and dis. 
cipline of the army. The Secretary of State for the 
Home Department has the entire charge of the train- 
ing and service of the militia. In time of public dan- 
ger these are placed at the disposal of the command. 
er in chief. The Secretary of War has charge of 
the War Office, and is the responsible minister of 
military expenditure, and the Master General of 
Ordnance superintends the engineers and artillerists, 
and the materiel of the army. 

General Officers.—There are in the British service 
four ranks of general officers: 1st, field-marshals (cor- 
responding to the marshals of France ;) 2d, generals; 
3d, lieutenant-generals; and 4th, major-generals. 
The offic. of brigadier-general is now connected only 
with local rank, We add the numbers of these four 
different ranks at three different periods of the pre- 
sent century : 

Rank. Numbers in 1815. 1819. 1839, 
Field-marshals, - ww 7 4 
Generals, - - - 112 106 112 
Lieutenant-generals, - 250 197 167 
Major-generals, - - 306 315 158 








Total, - R - 674 625 441 
The rank of field-marshal has, with few exceptions, 


been regarded as a mere sinecure, and given to princes 
who never commanded an army. The rank of gene- 
ral is also, in some degree, honorary rather than ne. 
cessary ; for under no circumstances could there be 
one hundred and twelve distinct and independent 
British armies in the field at the sarne time. In 1815, 
in the most active period of the war, only one field- 
marshal and nine generals were in employment, and 
of the six hundred and seventy-four general officers 
only one hundred and fifty were on duty. In time 
of peace the general officers in command of military 
territorial districts are enjoined to make themselves 
acquainted with the condition of the several corps in 
their command, the defences and military resources 
of their districts, &c., &c. They are assisted in 
these duties by a numerous staff. 

General Staff at Headquarters.—This consists of 
the general commanding in chief, one military secre- 
tary, one assistant military secretary, four aides-de- 
camp, one adjutant-general, one deputy adjutant- 
general, two assistant adjutant-generals, one deputy 
assistant adjutant-general, one inspecting field offi- 
cer, one quartermaster-general, one assistant and one 
deputy assistant quartermaster-general. 

The commander-in-chief is entirely independent of 
the political changes of the ministry. Unless this 
were the case, the plans of military operations would 
be subject to all the vicissitudes of political intrigue 
and change. The business of his office is so exten. 
sive as to require division into several departments 
or bureaus, each department being in the charge of 
a military secretary or member of the staff. The ad- 
jutant and quartermaster-generals’ departments are 
connected with the discipliné’and mobility of the 
army, with duties similar to our own service. The 
officers holding these staff appointments are tempo- 
rarily detached from the line. A large number of 
clerks and employés are alsu required for the duties 
of the office at headquarters, 

Master General and Board of Ordnance.—The 
ordnance in the British service includes the engi- 
neers and artillerists. and the master-general is en- 
tirely independent in the command of his depart- 
ment. His orders are obligatory upon all branches 
of this department, in the administration of which 
he is assisted by a board. This board consists’ of the 
master-general, (ex-officio president,) lieutenant-gene- 
ral, surveyor-general, &c. In case of absence or 
vacancy in the office of master.general, the board 
have the entire direction of affairs. The ordnance 


civil list is very large, including numerous clerks, 
store-keepers, paymasters, messengers, &c., &c. 

We now proceed to notice the organization of the 
two military corps of which the department is com- 
posed, and also of the corps of the line, 





Corps of Royal Engincers.—The master-gencral! 
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and lieutenant-general of ordnance are the titulary 
first and second colonels of this corps. The real 
commandant, however, is the inspector-general of for- 
tifieations, through whom all orders respecting the 
corps must pass. The officers of the corps at the 
end of 1839, as given in the official army list, were 
as follows: three lieutenant-generals, eleven major- 
generals, sixteen colonels, twenty-five lieutenant- 
colonels, thirty-two majors, forty-one first captains, 
forty-three second captains, eighty-three first lieuten- 
ants, and thirty second lieutenants. 

In time of peace the engineers are specially charged 
with the planwing and estimates of fortifications and 
military buildings; and the erection and maintenance 
of barracks and civil ordnance buildings belong also, 
in a great degree, to this corps. One or more engi- 
neer officers are assigned to each military district of 
the three Kingdoms for the direction of such works, 
and also works required by the commanding general 
of the district. ln many of the transmuarine posses- 
sions, plans for the repairs of old works, and the 
construction of temporary ones may be executed 
without being first submitted to the inspector-gene- 
ral of fortifications; but all plans for extensive and 
durable works inust first receive the approbation of 
that officer. In time of war the engineers direct all 
works connected with the attack and defence of 
places, field fortitications, fixed and moveable bridges, 
and even determine the position, construction, and 
armament of the batteries for artillery. By their con. 
nection with the staff of an army in the arrangement 
of campaigns and with the line, in facilitating all 
their movements, in directing the operations of sieges, 
in planning and strengthening positions, and in ren. 
dering the most valuable assistance on the field of bat 
tle, the officers of this corps are in a situation to ren- 
der the most valuable service in a war. So impor. 
tant are these duties regarded in the British army, 
that a higher degree of attainment is required than 
for any other branch of the service. ‘Tue system of 
appointinent and promotion is also different from 
that of the line, and the pay and emoluments of en- 
gineer officers are much higher than for the same 
grade in any other corps, 

The troops of the engineer department are entitled 
‘royal sappers and miners,” and officered by the 
corps of engineers. ‘They are instructed at the En. 
yineer School of Practice in all the details of sap. 


ping, mining, pontoouiug, and the construction of: 


permanent and temporary tortifications. 

Regiment of Royal Artillery.—All the English ar- 
tillery are united in a single corps, inaptly entitled a 
regiment. The master-general and heutenant-gene- 
ral of ordnance are its titulary first and second colo- 
nels. The staff duties of the regiment are under the 
direction of a general officer, who has the title of de- 
puty adjutant-general. ‘There are also one assistant 
adjutant-general, eleven adjutants, and ten quarter- 
masters in the regiment. ‘I'he headquarters are at 
Woolwich. A committee of artillery stationed at 
this place examine and decide upon the utility of in. 
ventions and schemes for the iunprovement of this 
particular branch of service. 


The troops of artillery are divided into horse and 





foot; the former being sub-divided into troops, and the 
latter into battalions and companies. ‘The battalion 
staff in time of war is composed of two colonels, two 
lieutenant-colonels, one major, one adjutant, one 
quartermaster, one surgeon, and two asgeistant sur- 
geons. Each troop and company is officered by two 
captains and three lieutenants. The whole number 
of officers in this regiment is five hundred and eighty- 
five, viz: three generals, eleven lieutenant-generals, 
twenty-two major-generals, twenty-nine colonels, fif- 
ty-six lieutenant colonels, seventy-one majors, eighty 
captains, ninety-two second captains, one hundred 
and sixty-eight first lieutenants, and fifty-three second 
lieutenants. 

The whole amount of ordnance estimates for 1840 
was £1,885,000, of which the sum of £116,874 was 
for the civil establishments, and £106,930 for the 
enginéers. 

Infantry.—T he regiments of infantry have only one 
battalion as a constant nucleus. All additional batta- 
lions are employed separately, andeach commanded by 
a lieutenant-colonel. The colonel, as before observed, 
does not serve with his corps. ‘Two or more batta- 
lions, united under the orders of a major-general, 
form a brigade ; two or three brigades, under a lieu- 
tenant-general, form a division, The number of offi- 
cers and non-commissioned officers to a battalion is 
about one hundred, and of the rank and file (corpo- 
rals and privates) from eight hundred to one thou. 
sand. 

‘The number of regiments of foot (including colo. 
nial forces, rifle brigade, &c.,) in the British service 
ut the beginning of 1840, was one hundred and ten. 
The number of officers to a regiment is variable. 
Usually there are ten captains, but sometimes more, 
where the regiment has more than one battalion. 
‘The number of lieutenants is twelve, of ensigns eight. 
Where there are both first and second lieutenants the 
whole number is generally twenty-four. There are 
two majors to a battalion and one lieutenant-colone). 
‘he other members of a battalion staff are ono pay- 
master, one ad j utant, one quartermaster, one surgeon, 
and two assistants, one sergeant-major, one quarter- 
master-sergeant, one paymaster-sergeant, one ser- 
geant-arimorer, one schoolmaster-sergeant, ten color- 
sergeants, thirty sergeants, one drum-major, and 
twenty-one drummers, 


The infantry is divided into the foot guards, infan- 
try of the line, and light infantry. 

Cavalry.—In the English army the mounted corps 
take precedence of all others. This results from an 
accidental connection with the Sovereign in old 
tines, and is now generally regarded contrary to 
sound military doctrines, as the engineers, artillery, 
and infantry are the most important arms; the first 
in the operations for defence, and the latter two in the 
actual conflict upon the field. The cavalry is divi- 
ded into guards, dragoons properly so called, and 
light dragoons. There are several regiments of cui- 
rassiers, hussars, and lancers. ‘There are from eight 
to ten troops toa regiment. The following, we be- 
lieve, is the regimental organization, though it does 
not in all cases correspond with the numbers on the 
army list: one colonel, two lieutenant-colonels, two 
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majors, eight captains, eight lieutenants, eight sub- 
lieutenants and cornets, one paymaster, one adjutant, 
one quartermaster, one surgeon, one assistant sur- 
geon, one veterinary surgeon, twenty-eight sergeants, 
eight trumpeters, and some three or four hundred 
troopers. The whole number of mounted regiments 
is twenty-eight. 

Commissariat.—T his corps has the general charge 
of the military chests, from which they make advan. 
ces to the heads of the ordnance and naval depart. 
ments, and to the regimental paymasters; they pay 
in detail the staff, all money allowances and contin. 
gencies, half pay and retired allowances, pensions, 
&c.; they also contract for all building materials, 
stores, provisions, clothing, &c., &c. The officers 
of this corps are, one commissary-general, eleven de- 
puties, forty-one assistants, and eighty-nine deputy 
assistant commissary-generals, 

Medical Department.—This department is compo. 
sed of two directors-general, three inspectors-general, 
eleven deputy inspectors-general, five assistant inspec- 
tors, thirty surgeons, eight apothecaries, ninety-one 
assistant surgeons, and eight deputy purveyors. The 
ordnance medical department is composed of one di- 
rector-general, ‘one assistant inspector, thirteen sur- 
geons, one apothecary, and twenty-two assistant sur- 
geons. Each battalion of infantry has one surgeon 
and two assistants, and each regiment of cavalry 
one surgeon and one or two assistants, and one ve. 
terinary surgeon. 

Tike Militia.—All the male inhabitants between 
the ages of seventeen and forty-five years, subject to 
military duty, are enrolled in each country at certain 
periods, and from these are drafted the men who, for 
a fixed number of years, are to serve as militia. ‘The 
drafted men are allowed to procure substitutes, The 
officers of the militia are appointed by Government, 
and for each rank must possess a certain income 
trom landed property situated in the district where 
they are to serve. ‘They take rank after those of the 
same grade in the regular service; by their nomina. 
tion they ebtain no permanent employment, and 
when disoanded, generally receive no half pay. In 
time of war the militia have been divided into regu- 
lar, and local or sedentary forces, the former being 
kept under arms, while the latter formed a national 
reserve to be culled out only in the event of actual 
invasion. 

in times of public danger, large numbers of volun- 
teers and fencibles have been raised and organized 
into regiments and corps. When the French flotilla 
was assembled at Boulogne, threatening an invasion» 
England had accepted the services of 592,629 men, 
exclusive of her regular troops. ‘These militia forces 
constituted of themselves a vast army, but one that 
was totally unwieldly, and which could have effected 
little against disciplined forces in the open field. The 
yeomanry cavalry and volunteer infantry are far su- 
perior to the other irregular forces, and their milita- 
ry organization is kept up in time of peace without 
a very great expense. Those irregular forces and 
militia constitute the English army of reserve, which, 
in time of danger, may be increased to an almost un- 
limited extent, 





The British colonial and East India troops are 
composed, in great part, of natives, who are far better - 
capable of withstanding the effects of climate. We 
omit the details of their organization, and also of the 
nyarine corps, which is there regarded as a part of the 
military force. 

Numbers and Pay.—The English army numbers 
about 120,000 men in active service, and a retired 
list of 80,000, making in all about 200,000 men. 

In the estimates for 1840, the whole charge for the 
effective service is £3,920,090; non-effective service, 
£2,334,857; ordnance, £1,885,000. There are still 
other branches, making in all, over $40,000,000. 

The pay of the guards (horse and foot) is higher 
than that of the regiments of the line, but they are 
kept mainly for military display. The following ta. 
ble from M. Dupin’s work, published in 1820, gives 
the per diem pay in the three principal arms of ser- 
vice, so far as the ranks correspond : 


Rank, Artillery. Infantry. Cavalry. 
£sd. £8.d. Ls. d, 
Col.comdt, 215 0 1 2 6 11810 

Colonel } 2d colonel, 1 6 3 _ — 
Lieutenant-colonel,- 18 1 17 0130 
Major, - ° - 1611 16 0 19 3 
Captain, - : - il a 100 Mu47 
First lieutenant, eee 6 6 9 0 
Second lieutenant, - &' 7 5 3 8 0 
Adjutant, ° - 8 6 86 100 
Quartermaster, . 7 10 6 6 8 0 
Sergeant-major, - 4 5) 3 0 3 6 
Sergeants, - ei & Bod Oh B48 
Corporals, - - 4ii 14 1 74 
Privates, - ° - JF Sho, 1-8 1 3 


The colonels and Jieutenant-colonels of engineers 
have a per dicim pay about the same as in the artil- 
lery; the first captain has 16s. 1d., the second cap. 
tain lls. ld., the first lieutenant 6s. 10d., and the 
second lieutenant 5s. 7d. ‘ When the Engineers,” 
says M. Dupin, “are on active service in the field, 
or on foreign stations, they receive an augmentation 
of pay equal to their ordinary emoluments; when 
employed on home service, this augm »ntation is only 
equal to one half of their common pay; but during 
the last war, there was joined to this increase by one 
half, a second moiety, under the term of pay for field 
service.” ‘There are stil] other allowances connected 
with service in fortresses. The pay of the non.com- 
inissioned officers of this corps is such as to command 
the service of excellent mechanics and draughtsmen. 

The allowances and emoluments of the several 
grades in the different corps are considerable, but we 
are unable to give the exact amounts. Those of the 
colonels of regiments are so enormous that the office 
is sought for and held by the highest functionaries 
in the Empire. Even Prince Albert and the Duke 
of Wellington are colonels of regiments, 

“‘ The division of booty,” says M. Dupin, “is regu- 
lated for all ranks of the British army with no less 
particularity than it was for the Roman military.” 
‘The following is the scale of portion prescribed by 
the English official regulations : 


* This can hardly be correct, as it is the same as for second 
lieutenants. The allowances however are unequal, 
T Ihe color-sergeants have one shilling six pence per diem. 
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ee ~) 0. Shares. 
Field-marshal, - 2,000 Captain, - - 50 
General comd’g, - 1,200 Lieutenant, -. 0 
Lieut. general, - 800 Quartermaster, - 12 
Major-general, - 450 Non-com. staff, - 8 











| The several orders are those of the Garter, the This- 
tle, Saint Patrick, the Booth, Saint Michael and 


Saint George, and the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic 
order. 


Appointments and Promotion.—All commissions 


Brig. general, - 300 Sergeant, - - 5 |in the army are conferred in the name of the King, 
Colonel, - » ee Corporal, - - 14! on the recommendation of the commander-in-chief, 
Lieut, colonel, - 100 Private, - - 1 | whois himself guided in the choice by the opinions 


Major, - - 80 

It appears from a report made by the Duke of Wel- 
lington to the House of Commons that the prize mo. 
ney for the property captured by his army in the 
campaigns of the last war amounted to £916,450, 
This prize money makes a large addition to the 
amount of pay in time of war. In time of peace a 
part of the troops on home service are employed in 
preventing smuggling, and receive prize money for 
all articles condemned as contraband. ‘The rules of 
partition here differ slightly from those just given, 

Many officers on retiring from active service have 
preserved the whole of their emoluments, and half 
pay is granted to all whose corps have been reduced. 
Those on the retired list are released from the con. 
trol of the military law and placed on an. equality 
with other citizens. Their allowance is looked upon 
merely as a pension for life, suspended only for such 
time as the individuals possessing it are employed in 
duties which entitle them to full pay. 

The pensions granted to the widows and children 
of officers who have died in service, must be regard- 
ed as the most noble of all rewards, ‘The following 
were the rates of these pensions, in 1820, and we be- 
lieve they have not very materially changed since that 
time. To the widow ofa 


General officer, - . - £120 per annum. 


Colonel, 2 é ‘ » 90 “ 
Lieutenant-colonel,  - - 80 “ 
Major, : - - ao “s 
Captain, - . : - 9350 “ 
First lieutenant, &c., - . 40 “ 


Second lieutenant, &c., ‘ 

In addition to this, when an officer is killed in bat- 
tle, or dies within six months from wounds, one whole 
year’s pay devolves on his widow, a third besides to 
each of the orphans whom he leaves, as well as for a 
posthumus child. If the widow marries again she 
loses her pension. 

Non-commissioned officers and soldiers, discharged 
from service, have a right to pensions. These are 
received from the hospitals of Chelsea and Kilmain- 


of his general officers and commanders of corps, No 
one can receive a commission until he has completed 
his sixteenth year, and he must serve a certain period 
in each rank before he can be promoted to the one 
above it. Seniority of rank is the basis of promotion, 





though this must yield to the claims of merit. The 
colonelcy of regiments is an exception to this rule, 
and is not- unfrequently the reward of interest and 
corruption. In the guards and line, the commis- 
sions below this rank are legitimate articles of sale 
and purchase, large amounts being sometimes the 
price of rank. ‘This is not allowed in the engineers 
and artillery, where a bigher order of attainment is 
required than in the other corps. 

Discipline und Military Justice.—The discipline 





of the British army is very severe. Corporal punish- 
‘ments are inflicted on the privates only ; and a non- 
‘commissioned officer must be degraded to the ranks 
before he can be punished as a private soldier. The 


| highest crimes only are punishable with death; other 


offences are punished with transportation, flogging, 
imprisonment, &c. These can be inflicted only by 
the sentence of a court.martial, which sentence must 
be approved of by the commanding general. A drum- 
head court-martial is sometimes resorted to by a 
commanding officer for the infliction of immediate 
‘punishment. It is subject to, and not unfrequently 
is made the oceasion of, great abuses. Corporal 
| punishments in this service are so severe as to savor 
| strongly of barbarity, and military flogging is of far 
too frequent occurrence. But neither this nor any 
other corporal punishment can be inflicted without 
the sentence of the proper tribunal. If an officer 
illegally flog or otherwise maltreat a soldier, he is 
liable to be arraigned before a civil court, be himself 
tried and punished for the offence. Several cases of 
this kind are on record. 

There are three classes of military courts; Ist, the 
general courts-martial, from which there is no ap- 
peal, except to the pardoning power of the King; 
2d, regimental courts-martial from whose decision 
there may be an appeal to the general court-martial; 








ham. ‘The number of in-door pensioners of Chelsea | 3d, the drum-head court. The records of the courts 


is small compared with the expenses of the establish- 
ment, large emoluments being allowed to the govern- 
or and the crowd of attendants of every rank. The 
number of these pensioners in 1839 amounted to only 
a little more than four hundred. But there were at 
the same time 78,371 out-door pensioners of this in- 
stitution supported at an annual expense of £1,349,- 
783. The whole number of pensioners, as given in 
the previous year’s returns, was 83,861. The widows’ 
pensions in 1840 amounted to £142,984. 


The honors bestowed upon the military are the | 


thanks of parliament, brevet rank, pecuniaryzewards, 
membership of the several orders, medals, &c., &c. 


are kept in London by the judge-advocate general. 

Recruiting.—No one in England can be obliged 
to enrol himself under arms, except for the defence 
of the territory. Enlistments are made for life, or for 
a limited period. The recruit must (except for ser. 
'vice in India) be over sixteen years of age and at 
| least ** five feet four inches” in height. The bounty 
‘paid for enlistment varies with the wants of the 
army; in 1812, it was as high as £23 17s. 6d. 
Large numbers of recruits are sometimes raised from 
the drafted militia. 

The recruiting staff for the line of the army, con- 
sisted, in 1840, of nine inspecting field officers, nine 
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adjutants, and nine paymasters. ‘The recruits for 

the corps of the ordnance are separately enlisted. 
We add a table of the military forces of Great Bri- 

tain at several periods of the wars of the French 

Revolution. 

In 1794, the native troops amounted to, - 140,000 

“ foreign troops in British pay, - 40,000 

1795, exclusive emigrants and fencibles, 214,000 
1796, exclusive of 40,000 East India 


troops, - - 206,000 

1800, exclusive of East India troops, - 248,000 
1803, regular army, |- - - 150,000 
* reserve, militia, and sclantiors, . 592,629 
“ foreign corps in British pay, - 17,039 
«* East [ndia troops, - . - 160,000 
vee 14, regular army, - é - 237,000 
permanent militia, : ° - 83,000 
“foreign corps in British pay, - - 52,000 
“ -yeomanry cavalry, : - - 65,000 
** ~Jocal militia, : - - - 288,000 
** militia in Canada, i. - - 40,000 
** native Indian army, - e - 260,000 


VI. GENERAL REMARKS. 


In dividing the business of the War Department 
of the United States into bureaus, and the military 
command into territorial districts, we have followed 
the examples of the five great European powers 
whose military organization we have been consider- 
ing. But even had we not their example, our own 





Martasinn, that wilitery sualidentionaia are never look. 

ed for in the highest military officer of our Govern. 
ment, under the Executive; other and far different 
considerations prevail. We do not advocate the ex. 
tension of military power beyond its legitimate 
sphere ; we would not have it interfere with any 
other department of Government, nor even toadvise, 
in its own department, with respect to the two main 
elements of its existence, its numbers and support. 
But when these have been arranged by political 
considerations, or, if you please, by party influences, 
we would allow the military to influence the details 
of service where none else can advise understanding. 
ly. Would the Executive select a mere sailor for 
the law officer of Government, or a mere soldier to 
direct the finances, or a mere politician for his fam- 
ily physician ? Is there any more propriety in en. 
trusting to a mere lawyer or party politician the 
entire direction of military affairs, (with which he is 
totally unacquainted,) than to select a farmer who 
never read a law bvok in his life, to fill the office of 
attorney general? It is too much the fashion in this 
country tospeak disparagingly of military science, and 
to trust entirely to chance and national bravery for 
military success: hence men utterly ignorant of the 
profession are ever ready to take upon themselves 
the entire direction, even to the minutest details, of 
the military department. We know that many and 


experience has abundantly proved the wisdom of | serious evils have resulted from this policy, and un. 


both these measures. 
policy, it may be well to observe that there is a coin. 


cidence of principles, and also a similarity of organi- | 
The President is the commander-in-chief, | 


zation. 
who communicates his orders to the army through 
the Secretary of War. The head-quarters of the ar- 
my is with the general-in-chief, whose office is es- 
tablished at the seat of Government. ‘The separate 
bureaus are those of the adjutant, quartermaster, 
commissary, and surgeon-generals, and of the col- 
onels of the ordnance and topographical corps. 
The engineer department, as will be seen, has a se- 
parate and distinct organization, independent, in 
most respects, of the general-in-chief. ‘The pension 
and Indian offices are also directly under the Secre- 
tary of War. 
litary forces of the United States is subordinate to 
the Secretary of War, who, although a civilian, and | 





With regard to our military | fortunate will it be for our country if such opinions 


ultimately prevail. 
General and Staff Officers.—These are one major- 
general, two brigadier-generals, one adjutant and 


six assistant adjutants-general, two inspectors-gener- 





The commanding-general of the mi. | 


al, one quartermaster-general, two assistant quarter. 
masters-general, two deputy quartermasters.general, 
three quartermasters, and twenty-eight assistant quar- 
termasters, one commissary-general, and seven as. 
sistants and commissaries, of subsistence, one pay- 
master-general,with fifteen paymasters, one surgeon- 
general, with seventy-nine surgeons and assistants. 
In comparing this staff organization with that of 
foreign services, we are struck with the large number 
of officers in the quartermaster’s and medical depart- 
ments. ‘The former of these departments borrowed 
the clumsy and ridiculous titles of the English. 

The Corps of Engineers cousists of one colonel, 


generally ignorant of military science and military | two lieutenant-colonels, four majors, twelve captains, 
usages, may direct all the operations of campaigns | twelve first and twelve second lieutenants. It has 


and the details of discipline. 
fairs of the army, the raising and disbanding of | 


In all the financial af- no troops. 


The Topographical Corps has one colonel, one 


troops, &c., the Executive should regard the Secre- | Jieutenant-colonel, four majors, ten captains, ten 


tary as his adviser and organ, but in the plan of | 
campaigns, 
discipline, he should consult those who by their pro- 
fession are qualified to give correct and judicious 
advice. Such has not been the practice, although 
there is nothing in the constitutional organization of 
our Government. If statesmen eminent for their 


knowledge of military matters were selected for the 
office of Secretary of War, in the same manner as 
eminent lawyers are selected to fill the office of At- 
torney General, there would be but little objection 
to the present system of military control. We know, 


the details of military organization and | 





first and ten second lieutenants. 

The Ordnance Corps has the same organization 
as above, except that it has only half as many leu- 
tenants. 

Artillery.—There are four regiments of artillery, 
each having one colonel, one lieutenant.colonel, one 
major, ten captains, and thirty lieutenants. 

Infantry.—There are eight regiments of infantry, 
organized as above, except that it has only twenty 
lieutenants to a regiment. 

Cavalry.—There are two regiments of dragoons, 
organized nearly the same as the infantry. 
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The number of our artillery would seem out of all 
proportion to the infantry and cavalry, if we com. 
pare it with other services. But our organization is 
peculiar in respect to this arm. The scientific and 
peculiarly technical duties of ariillery (as understood 
in other armies) are assigned to a distinct corps, 
(the ordnance.) and the regiments of our artillery 
constitute a part of the line of the army, and are as 
much engaged in infantry as in artillery exercises, 
In time of peace the artillery garrison the maritime 
fortifications, and the great extent of our sea coast 
furnishes many posts peculiarly suitable for this arm 
of service. 

No one can look at our military organization with- 
out being struck with the anomaly of the engineer 
arm having no troops. ‘There is now no army in 
Europe that exhibits so glaring a defect. Previous 
to the wars of the French Revolution, England ne- 
glected the organization of her engineer troops, 
while all the other European powers regarded them 
as an essential part of their armies. Let us look at 
the result. Napier, the English historian of the 
Peninsular war, referring to the siege of Badajos, 
says: “To the discredit of the English Government, 
no army was so il] provided with the means of pro- 
secuting such an enterprise. ‘The engineer officers 
were exceedingly zealous; and * * * many of them 
well versed in the theory of their business. But the 
ablest trembled when reflecting on their utter desti- 
tution of all that belonged to real service. Without 
a corps of sappers and miners, without a single pri- 
vate who knew how to carry on an approach under 
fire, they were compelled to attack fortresses defend- 
ed by the most warlike, practised, and scientific 
troops of the age. The best officers and finest sol- 
diers were obliged to sacrifice themselves in a la- 
mentable manner, to compensate for the negligence 
and incapacity of a Government always ready to 


plunge the nation into war, without the slightest | 


care of what was necessary to obtain success. ‘The 
sioges carried on by the British, in Spain, were a 
succession of butcheries; because the commonest 
materials, and the means necessary for their art, 
were denied the engineers.” Profiting by her dear 
bought experience, England has organized an efficient 
body of engineer troops; and in the event of another 
war with this country, the future historian will be 
able to reflect upon usa similar reproof to that 
which the British officer has fixed upon his Govern. 
ment. 

Military Jurisprudence.—By comparing our sys- 
tem of military jurisprudence with that of other ser- 
vices we cannot help observing many defects. We 
will here mention only one of the most prominent— 
the absence of any high military court of appeal and 
judicature. Having no proper power to revise the 
proceedings of the inferior courts-martia!, the matter 
is decided upon by a single individual, and one too 
who may very likely be ignorant of military Jaw, 
and moreover a party interested in the result. Let 
us suppose a case, in illustration. Difference of 
opinion arises between the commander of a regiment 
or post, and the commander of a territorial division, 
respecting the powers given to the former by law. 


The question is referred by the latter, with such 
comments and statements as he may see fit, to the 
general-in.chief, who decides in his favor. The 
commander of the post continues to exercise these 
powers, given him, as he thinks, by law. The gener- 
al arrests him, selects the members of the court and 
the judge-advocate, appears himself as a witness, 
and when that court acquits the prisoner, retains 
the revision of its proceedings. This is a mere 
mockery of justice! ‘The inferior officer may have 
proceeded according to law and regulation ; still he 
has no redress; he is completely in the power of the 
general. This should never be. The military organi- 
zation of other armies provides against such an abuse. 

Rank and Pay.—Custom in our service has made 
seniority of rank the sole claim to promotion be- 
low the rank of colonel. Brevet rank is available 





\only on detached duty, and cannot be said to inter- 
|fere with the established rule of seniority. Such is 
not the general system in European armies; senior- 
ity has the preference in some cases, but, even in this 
limited degree, it has been frequently and strongly 
objected to. 

If seniority of rank is to be the exclusive claim to 
advancement in any particular grades, it seems to 
us that it ought to be in the grades above rather 
than below the rank of colonel. If promotion through 
the subaltern grades were strictly founded on merit, 
there could be but little objection to the basis of se- 
|niority afterwards; for when the officer reaches the 
| Stade of major or colonel, his character and habits 
are so fixed that there can, in general, be no danger 
| that his certainty of promotion will Jead him into 
femarey of listlessness and indolence. Indeed, the 
rank of colonel is as high as our officers can aspire ; 
and most of them are old men before reaching that 
grade. But what is to be expected from making se- 
‘niority of rank the exclusive claim to promotion for 
regimental and subaltern officers ? 

The young lieutenant, on joining his company or 
his post, may have high resolves of application to 
the acquisition of military knowledge. Knowing 
that he has acquired at the military academy only 
the elements of his profession, he resolves, through 
industry, to master all its principles. A few months’ 
contact with the listless indolence of those of his 
own grade, and of the superannuated imbeciles above 
him, puts to flight all his high purposes. He learns 
that his promotion is just as certain whether he be 
ignorant or learned; that the Government, in distri- 
buting its military honors, takes no measures to as- 
certain the claims of the several candidates; that if 
a new regiment is to be raised, the friend of some 
influential politican, though he be confessedly igno- 
rant of the profession, is far more likely to get a cap- 
taincy than the most accomplished subaltern in ser. 
vice. Having, therefore, no incentive to exertion, 
and finding indolence more attractive than unre- 
warded industry, who can wonder at his choice? 
Can it surprise us that, instead of advancing, he ac- 
tually retrogrades in military intelligence, till by the 
time he attains the rank of field officer, his mind be- 
comes as stultified as those of the numerous imbe- 








ciles that,like dead weights, are crushing our service? 
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Let us look again at the rules of promotion in fo-| few years respecting distinction in pay ; that of the 
reign services. France admits the claim of seniority | staff, scientific corps, and cavalry, being higher than 
only below the rank of major, and even there in only|the pay of the sama grade in the regiments of the 
a small number of promotions. The system is vir-|line. Similar and even greater distinction is made 
tually that of merit. In the Austrian army all sub-| in foreign armies. This is founded on a principle of 
lieutenants must, as has been noticed elsewhere, be 


; strict justice, recognized in civil as well as military 
taken from the military schools, the imperial guards, | service ; pecuniary reward being always proportioned 
and cadets; but from this grade to that of captain, 


; tad to the degree of intellectual attainment and qualifi- 
rank is, with certain restrictions, the gift of the|cation required for the place. The pay gives digni- 
colonels, who, from their opportunities of judging, |ty and character to the office. The precept is of 


are supposed to be best acquainted with the qualifi-| higher than human authority, that the laborer is wor- 
cations of their subalterns. Above the grade of| thy of his hire. 

captain, nominations for promotion are made tothe! Opposition to distinction in pay in our service has 
Emperor by the Aulic Council, in the order of se- | originated in part from the line of distinction having 
niority, except the claims of eminent merit interfere. | been injudiciously drawn. Men who, by the unani- 
In the Russian army promotion, below the grade of | mous opinion of the officers of the military academy 
colonel, is partly by seniority and partly by merit. | (and these, certainly, have the best opportunities and 
The grades of field-marshals, major-generals, and | qualifications for judging,) and by the general esti- 
colonels are filled without any reference to seniority | mate of the army, are regarded as of mean intellect- 
of rank. In the British service, rank being gained | ual capacities and acquirements, hold commissions 
by purchase, the higher grades are generally filled | in corps entitled to the highest pay. This is certain. 
by young men of energy and enterprise; but this|ly a subject of just complaint. 


The evil however 
military efficiency is acquired through injustice to 


i ' results, not from the principle of distinction in pay, 
the poor man. It is better than the ruinous system but from gross partiality and injustice in the appoint- 


of seniority, but far more objectionable than that of ing power, which should be frowned upon by the 
merit. The system of appointment and promotion | whole army. If complaints had been generally and 
in the Prussian service is the best of any we have eerie directed against these abuses, instead of at- 
seen. It is founded almost exclusively on merit, tacking the just principle of the law of 1838, they 
and its ruies seem well calculated to prevent-abuses. would long since have been removed. But the com- 
The appointing power of the King is limited to the | plaints have more frequently proceeded from petty 
recommendations of boards of military officers, who and contemptible jealousies, than from any desire to 


myst make a strict and thorough examination of all | | free from abuse a system which must alwe ays be em. 
the candidates. 





‘braced in a correct and enlarged view of military 
Why not adopt some such system as this in our policy. 
service? If no one were allowed to receive a com-| The pay of our officers and soldiers is barely sufti- 
mission till after having passed a satisfactory exami- cient for their comfortable support. There is no possi- 
nation before a board of competent officers, we are ble chancefor them to accumulate any thing towards- 
confident that better selections would be made in the’ the future support of their families, or to provide for 
appointments from civil life than have been within theirown wants against their becoming unfit for mi- 
the last ten years by the system of political in-'litary duty. In this respect there is a vast difference 
fluences, Worse selections we know could not be between civil and military employments, Hence the 
made. If the,same system of examination were “necessity of some pensionary provision for the wid- 
pursued in promoting the subalterns already in ser- ‘ows and orphans of those who die in service, and for 
vice, it certainly would produce less injustice, and the maintenance of old and disabled soldiers. Our 
give greater efficiency to the army, than the present service in this respect compares most unfavorably 
one of seniority. Let an order be immediately pub- ' with those we have been considering. While the old 
lished tothe army that on the first of January, 1845, a monarchies of Europe provide pensions and asylums 
certain number of the ranking second lieutenants of | for their old soldiers, we turn ours adrift upon the 
each corps and regiment will be examined in strategy, | cold charities of the world; while they provide the 
the rules of military command, the theory and prac-! means of education and support for the children of 
tice of their particular arm, &c., &c., by a competent | those who die in service, we consign their orphans 
board of officers selected for that purpose, and that/ to the poor-house or to beggary. This is a foul blot 
without the assent of this board no one will receive| upon the bright escutcheon of our national honor, 
promotion, and an improvement in the habits and| Numbers.—The United States, with a population 
qualifications of these subalterns will soon be per-| of seventeen millions, and an annual budget of from 
ceptible. Such a system is pursued in the medical | $20,000,000 to $25,000,000, support a regular army 
department with the most satisfactory results. And | of about 8,000 men, at an annual expense, in pay and 
surely it is not more important to have a competent} support, of about (in 1843) $3,000,000. Theannu- 
surgeon to attend the sick and wounded, than to have|al budget of the War Department is much larger 
a competent military officer to command ; for upon | than this, for it includes many expenditures discon- 
his conduct depend the lives of his men, and the ho-| nected from the support of the army, viz : for surveys, 
nor and safety of his country. But we will drop| roads, river improvements, and other public works of 
this subject for the present. a general and permanent character. The whole ex- 
Much has been said and written within the last! pense of the military establishment for 1843 is about 
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$3,500,000 ; and for the whole of 1843 and one half 
of 1844, only $4,900,000. 

England, with a population of sand a 
general budget of $ , 5upports about 120,. 
000 men in active service and a retired list of 80,000, 
making in all 200,000 men, at an annual expense 
of near $45,000,000. 

Russia, with a population of about seventy mil- 
lions, supports an active army of 632,000 men, with 
an immense reserve, at an expense of about $65.-. 
000,000, out of a general budget of about $90,000,. 
000: that is, the expense of her military establish- 
ment is to her whole budget as seven to ten. 

Austria, with a population of about thirty-five mil- 
lions, has an organized peace establishinent of 370,- 
000, (about 250,000 in active service,) and a reserve 
of 260,000, at an expense of $36,000,000, out of a 
general budget of $100,000,000. 

Prussia, with a population of about fifteen mil- 
lions, has from 100,000 to 120,000 men in arms, with 
a reserve of 200,000, at an expense of more than 
$18,000,000, out of a general budget of about $38,- 
000,000. 

France, with a population of near thirty-five mil. 
lions, supports a peace establishment of over 300,000 
men, at an expense of near $50,000,000, out of a 
total budget of $280,000,000. The following table 
copied from the “ Spectateur Militaire,” shows the 
state of the army at six different periods, between 
1788 and 1842. It omits, of course, the extraordi- 
nary levies of the wars of the revolution and empire. 








From the American Railroad Journal. 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURE OF WIRE. 
ROPES FOR INCLINED PLANES, STAND. 
ING RIGGING, MINES, TILLERS, ETC. 


BY JOHN A. ROEBLING, CIVIL ENGINEER. 





The art of manufacturing ropes of wire is compara- 
tively new. Numerous attempts have been made in 
Europe and here, and most of them have proved fail- 
ures. A collection of parallel wires, bound together 
by wrappings, in the manner of a suspension cable, 
is no rope and not fit for running ; it can only be used 
for a stationary purpose. The first rigging made in 
England was of this description, The difficulty in 
the formation of wire-rope arises from the unyield- 
ing nature of the material; iron fibres cannot be 
twisted like hemp, cotton, or wollen; their texture 
would be injured by the attempt. To remove this 
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It appears from these data that France has long 
supported a military force of from _1, to_1_ of her 
population, and at an expense of from one-fourth to 
one-fifth of her whole budget. 


obstacle, some manufacturers have resorted to anneal- 
ing, and thereby destroyed the most valuable proper. 
ties of iron wire, viz : its great strength and elasticity .* 
| My first attempts in the manufacture of wire-rope 
| were made four years ago. My intimacy with the 
construction of wire cable bridges induced me to in- 
vestigate this matter. The principles of my process 
differ from those of the English manufacturers, they 
are original and secured by patent. The novelty of 
my proceeding chiefly consists in the spiral laying of 
the wires around a common axis, without twisting 
the fibres, and secondly, in subjecting the individual 
wires while thus laying to a uniform and forcible ten. 
sion under all circumstances. By this method, the 
greatest strength is obtained by the least amount of 
material, and at the same time a high degree of plia- 
bility. Each individual wire occupies exactly the 
same position throughout the length of a strand; 
another result of the precision and force applied in 
laying, is the close contact of the wires, which ren- 
ders the admission of air and moisture impossible. 
Three years ago I offered to the board of canal 
commissioners which was then in power in Pennsyl- 
/vania, to put a wire-rope of my manufacture on one 
|of the planes of the Alleghany Portage railroad, at 
my own risk and expense, the value of the rope to be 
/paid in proportion as it rendered services equivalent 
toa hemp rope. This liberal otfer however was re- 
jected, and not considered until the present board 
came into office. Last year I put three ropes, mea. 
suring in the aggregate 3,400 feet, four and a half 
inches circumference, in operation on plane No. 3. 
Owing to the want of adhesion,I had at the start to 





| * By the term elasticity, I mean the property of wire to stretch 
|and give when subjected to a strain, and to resume its former 
| length after the strain ceases, without suffering a permanent elon- 
gation, ‘The extent of elongation of iron is in proportion to the 
| tension. In estimating the strength of a rope, the strain it has to 
| Support should never exceed the limit of elasticity. A permanent 
strain requires some allowance. 

The elongation of good wire of No. 14, 15, or 16, amounts, ac- 
cording to my own experiments, to 1.5000 of its length per ton per 
square inch. A strain of fifteen tons upon a rope of one square 
inch section and 1,000 feet long will produce an elongation cf three 
feet. The limit of elasticity for working rope I have assumed at 
fifteen to twenty tons per square inch, according to the size and 
quality of the wire. A greater strain will produce permanent 
elongation, and if repeated, at last a rupture. 
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contend with some difficulties. By means of a dovu- 
ble groove on the receiving sheave and a guide sheave 
placed back of it, which crosses the rope and leads it 
from one groove to the other, which improvements 
were added to the machinery last winter, I succeed- 
ed in doubling the adhesion, When in unfavorable 
weather there is delay and slipping on the other 
planes the wire-rope can at all times pull as heavy a 


load without a balance, as the engine is capable of 


hauling. ‘The planes of the Portage railroad require 
hemp ropes of eight and a half inches circumference, 
made of the best Russia or Italian hemp, and which 
cannot be trusted longer with safety than one season. 
They are frequently, from reasons of economy, con- 
tinued one and a quarter seasons ; much, however, de- 
pends upon the weather and business. ‘The unfavora- 
ble circumstances under which the wirc-rope had to 
work last year, affected it some; the wear of the 
whole of this season, however, is not perceptible, and 
its present condition promises a Jong duration. I am 
now manufacturing another wire-rope of 5,100 feet 
long, in four pieces, for plane No, 10, 

The rope of my make, six hundred feet long, three 
and a half inches circumference has now been in suc- 
cessful operation two seasons, hauling section boats 
trom the basin to the railroad at Johnstown. Two 
more were put to work last spring at the new slips 
at Hallidaysburg and Columbia. From my present 
experience, I may safely assert that wire-rope deserves 
the preference over hemp rope in all situations much 
exposed, and where great strength and durability is 
required. 

By my process of manufacture, the same_pliabili- 








Fryburg. He says, “ attempts are now making and 
will ere long succeed, to introduce wire rigging, 
which is stronger and better than chain, because loss 
dependent on the accidental quality and careless ma- 
nufacture of a single part. How strange it is, that 
the plan of making wire bridges, so successfully 
adopted in France, an@ elsewhere, should not have 
found favor enough in England to be fairly tried on 
a large scale. Fryburg bridge, 301 feet wider than 
Menai, at least equally strong, has cost only one- 
fifth of the money. I do not think wire will an- 
swer for running rope; but for standing rigging it 
may, I conceive, be most usefully substituted for 
hemp; for, with equal strength, experience shows it to 
be lighter,” 

The cables of suspension bridges are stationary, 
and will, when protected against oxidation, last an 
indefinite period. Standing rigging (when compar- 
ed to running rope) is nearly stationary, and there 
is little wear but what arises from the direct strain, 
which, if supported by sufficient strength, will have 
no deteriorating effect. In comparing the two ma. 
terials, wire and hemp for rigging, the state of pre- 
servation and time of use should be considered. For 
instance, a hemp stay of a certain size, made of the 
best Italian hemp, will, when new, possess two-thirds 
of the strength of a wire stay of the same weight per 
foot; but let the two stays have been exposed and 
served five years, then the strength of the hemp stay 
will be gone, while the wire stay will not show any 
perceptible reduction. In this case, of course, a 
common wear and tear is supposed. 


The most prominent features of wire rigging as 


ty is imparted to the rope which is proper to the wire | compared to hemp rigging, are its great durability, 


itself. Paradox as this may appear, it is nevertheless 
a fact and is easily explained. 
understood the extent of flexure to which the rope or 
wire may be subjected, without producing a perma- 
nent bend; when released the rope must resume its 
former and straight position. ‘To bend a rope re- 
quires force, and this force is in proportion to its 
areal section, ceteris puribus. 

Well manufactured iron rope is more pliable than 
hemp rope of the same strength. I am manufactur- 
ing tillers of fine wire, capable of bearing 3,000 
pounds and which ply around cylinders as small as 
four inches in diameter, and in which the wires are 
so compactly laid, that not the slightest shifting in 
their spiral position is to be observed. A number of 
my tillers are in use on the Ohio and Mississippi. 
Such rope would be pliable enough for running rig- 
ging and be of long duration. 

I will here add a few remarks on the introduction 
of standing wire rigging in place of hemp rigging. 
This subject has, for some years passed, engaged the 
attention of the navy department of England and 
France, and the success which has attended the use 
of wire in place of hemp for shrouds and stays in the 
naval and commercial service of Great Britain, would, 
it appears, seem to warrant an attempt to test its 
utility on our national vessels, 

Allow me to cite here a few remarks from the notes 
of Capt. Basil Hall, on a tour through Switzerland, 
and while examining the wire suspension bridge at 





metre aby less weight and size, less surface exposed to wind, 
y pliability is here | 


less danger in time of action of being destroyed by 
shot. Another good quality of the wire rope is its 
great elasticity, which is quite sufficient to counter. 
act the effect of a sudden jerk, while a vessel is 
rolling heavily at sea. The elasticity of hemp rig. 
ging is only to be relied on to a very small extent; it 
will give and stretch a great deal, but not return, 

A common objection of those not familiar with the 
nature of wire rope, is its supposed rapid destruction 
by oxidation; but no apprehension is less founded 
than this. Running wire rope while in use either in 
or out of water, in mines or any other situation, will 
not even require the protection of oil, varnish or tar; 
while at work it will rust no more than a rail or a 
chain in use, but when idle, oxidation will affect 
it in proportion to the surface exposed. As, how- 
ever, the process of laying is carried on with mathe. 
matical precision, by which the wires are brought 
into the closest contact, the assemblage of wires in 
form of a strand present a solid rod, which will be 
no more subjected to rusting than the link of a chain 
of the same size. The individual wires, as well as 
the strands and ropes, are coated with an excellent 
varnish during the manufacture. Wire rigging will 
require no other protection but oiling or tarring once 
or twice a season. Where elegance is an object, 


black or green paint may be used. Rigging made of 
zincked wires and not painted, would present a most 
elegant appearance and be exempt from all rusting. 
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Wire rope can be spliced in the same manner as 
hemp rope. The attachment of wire shrouds to the 
sides of the vessel and to the masthead and their con- 
nection with the rattlines (which should also be of 
wire) can be effected by the old method; the use of 
wire, however, will suggest some modifications better 
adapted to the material, 

Some wire rigging has been manufactured in Eng. 
land which simply consists of a collection of parallel 
wires bound together and served over with hemp. 
These mixtures, as experience has proved in the case 
of tiller-ropes, are objectionable ; the wire will rust 
inside of the hemp in spite of all protection by var- 
nish ; besides, the cover of hemp, which adds nothing 
to the strength, is only an additional expense. 

Iron is now gradually superseding wood in the 
construction of vessels. A complete revolution in 
ship building has already commenced in England. 
Although very expensive at first, iron ships will 
prove the cheapest in the end. Are there any well- 
founded objections to wire rigging, which assumes 
the same relation to hemp rigging as wooden ships 
to iron ones? There are none. Why then not test 








this matter by encouraging those who are capable of 
bringing it to perfection? A number of iron vessels 
are now building for the naval and revenue service, 
which seem to offer appropriate occasions for the test 
of this matter. 

Saxonsure, Pa., September, 1843. 





Tue Cepars.—* Some days since we announced the 


the St. Lawrence, with a depth of water not less 
than ten feet. We now learn that there are fourteen 


Nothing, however, was done to find out a different 
channel at the Cedars until about four weeks age, 
when Captain Marshall, in the employ of Messrs. 
McPherson & Crane, assisted by a gentleman also in 
the same employ, passed through the “new chan. 
nel” jin a life boat, and it was immediately named 
‘*Marshall’s channel.” Since that time a greater 
portion of the boats have passed through without dif- 
ficulty. The first attempt of Captain Marshall was 
so far successful that a depth of ten feet of water 
was found, but we have been informed that a depth 
of fourteen feet has since been discovered. It may 
not be amiss to describe the manner of ascertaining 
the depth in these rapid waters. It is done by nailing 
to the sides of the boat pieces of board of a certain 
length; when these boards touch a rock they are 
broken off, and the depth of the rock below the sur. 
face is thus made known.—WN. Y. Courier. 





Orvcon Terrrrory.—The Western (Missouri) Ex- 
positor of the 21st ultimo says: “ We are informed 
that Lieutenant Fremont’s company passed Inde- 
pendence Rock, near the south pass of the moun- 
tains, about the 10th of September. The Oregon 
emigrants were ahead of Licutenant Fremont’s com- 
pany, and had divided into three or four smaller par- 
ties for the greater convenience in travelling. It 
secms that no accident of any kind had occurred to 
them, and that their cattle, mules, and horses were 
all fat and in a fine travelling condition. They were 


| well supplied with every article of food necessary for 
discovery of a new channel in the Cedar Rapids of | 


their trip, and have doubtless ere this reached their 
place of destination. It will be a source of much 





feet water in the channel, and that it was discovered 
by Mr. McPherson, whose name it will bear. The 


Bytown, Greenville, Liliy, Adventure, and other | 


steamers have passed it in safety, and the Montreal 
insurance companies have agreed that vessels insured 
with them may navigate it without impairing their 
policies. It is an important discovery.” 

We find the above in one of our exchange papers, 
tuken probably from some Canada journal, The 
channel, a very important one, was not discovered by 
Mr. McPherson. ‘There are various reports, even in 
Canada, as to the person who discovered it.- The 
writer of this paragraph was near the Cedar Rapids 
when the first boat passed through the new channel, 
and he believes the following to be the facts. Cap. 
tain Hillard, a well known commander of steam- 
boats, was the first person who ventured through all 
the rapids of the St. Lawrence with a large steamer. 
This boat was the Ontario, now called the Lord Sy- 
denham, and running between Montreal and Quebec 
as one of the mail line of boats. After Capt. Hil- 
lard’s success there was much conversation respecting 
the various channels of the river, and at that time, 
some two years ago, Capt. H. gave it as his opinion 
that a greater depth of water could be found at the 
“* Cedars” than in the channel then used by the pilots 
for the passage of rafts, batteaus, and Durham boats, 
the only craft which at that time navigated the St. 
Lawrence, below Dickinson’s landing, some thirteen 
miles west of Cornwall. 


gratification to the friends of Oregon every where 
to learn that this company has made its trip with no 
greater losses and hardships than it has as yet met 
with. The present company has blazed the way, 
and future emigrants will have every thing clear be. 
fore them. Next year, from all indications, there 


will be another great outpouring for Oregon terri- 
tory.” 





Tus Seconp Regiment U. S. Dracoons.—We are 





| pleased to see the Savannah Republican coming to 
| the rescue of this regiment. In a late number the 
editor says: ‘*We understand that a strong effort 
will be made to remount this regiment at the next 
session of Congress. ‘This is a measure which we 
deem indispensable to the efficiency of thie gallant 
corps, Operating, as it does, on an extended frontier. 
In due season we shall explain at length the proprie- 
ty of this step. From all that we see, a powerful 
movement will be made in favor of it by the Western 
States.".—New Orleans Picayune. 

The citizens of Arkansas and Missouri, upon the 
frontier, are particularly indebted to the Savannah 
Republican and the Picayune, for their advocacy of 
the measure of remounting thisregiment. ‘The util. 
ity, the policy, and the necessity of this measure 
have long since been impressed upon us, and our fee- 
ble voice has been raised, calling upon our representa. 
tives to urge the measure upon Congress; and if it is 
not heeded it will be heard in another tune that will 
not sound so melodiously.— Arkansas Intelligencer. 
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Tue Penerope Stream Fricate.—Her Majesty’s 
war steamer Penelope, Captain Jones, has left Ports 
mouth, and gone to Cork to join the squadron there. 
It will be recollected that this is the ship-of-war 
which has been cut into two parts, elongated sixty- 
three feet right amidships, and converted from a sajl- 
ing into a steam frigate, and hence has become, from 
the novelty and importance of the experiment, the sub. 
ject of considerable interest in the naval circles, not 
only of this nation, but also of foreign maritime states, 
some of them having despatched some of their most 
distinguished scientific men to this country to inspect 
and ascertain the result of this important experiment. 
The visit of his Royal Highness the Prince de Join- 
ville to Chatham was almost exclusively to sce the 
Penelope. 

It appears that during the war a frigate called the 
Blonde was captured from the French in 1782, 
which was afterwards named the Hebe in our ser- 
vice. This ship from her good sailing qualities, ob. 
tained a very celebrated name for speed in the navy, 
and several other frigates of her class were built up- 
on her lines, At the time of the general survey of 
the navy as to the condition of the ships, after the 
peace in 1815, it was decided that eighty frigates 
should be the constituted number for the navy, and 
that they should be of the class and on the lines of 
the Hebe. In the year 1831, there were no less 


sea, the Lords of the Admiralty directed that she 
sould proceed to the Downs and join the squadron 
of steamers lying there in attendance upon her Ma- 
jesty, as by sailing with them an opportunity would 
be afforded of testing her capabilities and power of 
speed, and of ascertaining whether the result of the 
experiment, to which their lordships and the whole 
navy were looking with considerable interest, had 
been successful or otherwise. At the time the Penelope 
joined the squadron she had in addition to her heavy 
and powerful engines five hundred tons of coals, a 
crew of three hundred and thirty men, with six 
months’ provisions, and seventy tons of water, an ar- 
mament of twenty-six guns, as follows: On the 
quarter deck and forecastle, two pivot guns eigty-five 
cwt. each, ten 42-pounder carronades, two 24- 
pounder and two 18-pounder howitzers, and on the 
main deck ten 68-pounders, of sixty-five ewt; with 
shot, shells,engineer’sand otherstores, whichexceeded 
the proposed tonnage by about 143 tons, and gave 
the ship nearly nine inches more immersion than was 
intended. It was considered desirable by the Ad- 
miralty to try the ship at her deepest draught, which 
is 19 feet by the bows, and 20 feet 3 inches by the 
stern. Her expenditure of coal, provisions, &c.,, 
will lighten her nearly three inches daily. In her 
trial with the Cylops, ‘Tartarus, Prometheus, Blazer, 
and the rest of the squadron, nothwithstanding all 





than fifty-four of these ships built and building. In these weights and her additional immersion of nine 
1832 that experienced naval officer, the late Sir | inches, she beat the whole of her competitors, and 
Thomas Hardy, called the attention of the Admiral. obtained a rate of 104 to 11 knots, or about thirteen 
ty to the great improvement in the power of arma-) miles per hour. 

ment and the size of their ships, particulary their | The royal yacht Victoria and Albert was the only 
frigates, by foreign States; and pointed out the ne. | vessel of the squadron that had the advantage over 
cessity of introducing into the navy ships of a size her in speed. She answers her helm at the slightest 
and class which, in the event of a war, could main-.;| touch, and steers as casily as a boat; and during a 
tain the honor and credit of the British flag, which ; very heavy sea was as firm as a rock, and was per. 
those frigates of the Hebe class could never do, be-|fectly upright while the rest of the squadron were 
ing what is termed the eighteen and twenty-four | rolling from sixteen to twenty-two degrees. During 
pounder frigates of thirty-eight guns, while the for- | this part of the trial, a wine glass was filled to the brim, 


eign ships were thirty-two and forty-two pounders of 
sixty guns. 

lt was then directed that the Hebe class should be 
struck off the list of the navy, and those building 
and ordering to be built should be altered into others 
of a different class, and that frigates ofa larger size 
should be laid down in their stead. In 1838, the as- 
sistant surveyor of the navy (Mr. Edye) submitted 
his plan to the Admiralty, of converting these vessels 
into war steamers. This was well received at the 
time, and year after year it was talked over, but not 
acted upon, until the present Admiralty took up the 
subject, and ordered Mr. Edye to select a ship upon 
which to make the experimnet. The Penelope, lying 
at Chatham, was the vessel chosen, and having been 
cut asunder and lengthened sixty-three feet, was fit- 
ted with engines of nearly seven hundred horse 
power, by Messrs. Seaward & Co., of Limehouse. 
The engines are the Jargest that have ever yet been 
made for maritime purposes, and are on the direct 
action principle, or what is called the Gorgon en- 
gine, the Gorgon being the ship in which Messrs. 
Seaward and Co., first applied the plan. 

As soon as the vessel was all ataunt and ready for 


and placed ov the gun-room table, and not a drop was 
spilled by the motion of the vessel. It was consider- 
ed by many persons that the bluff formation of her 
bows would retard her speed; the result, however, 
has proved tothe contrary ; the formation of her bows 
answers admirably, and prevents her pitching when 
pressed with her powerful engines. The whole of 
the officers speak in the highest terms of this ship, 
and state that there is not a better sea boat afloat, 
While with the squadron at Cork, she will have an 
opportunity of trying her sailing capabilities, as she 
is ship-rigged, and carries nearly as much sail as 
when she was a sailing frigate. She is fitted with 
an apparatus for disconnecting her engines, and will 
always sail instead of steam when the wind is favor. 
able for her doing so. 

It is understood that the Lords of the Admiralty, 
in consequence of the success of the Penelope, have 
ordered another frigate to be fitted out on the same 
plan forthwith. 





Preserved Poraro.—The editor of the United 
Service Magazine says: ‘ We have made trial of a 
small specimen sent to us of ‘ Preserved Potato.’ It 
is highly nutritious, occupies little space, is extreme. 
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ly cheap, and may be used either as vegetable or 
pudding. This concentration of a most valuable and 
abundant vegetable will prove highly important to 
the Navy, and the shipping interest. No vessel 
should go to sea without it; and we venture to pre- 
dict that none will, after the captains or owners have 
given it a trial.” 








Navy or Great Britain.—We notice that the ex- 
penses of the Navy of England, for the year ending 
5th July, 1843, are charged at £6,557,201 sterling, 
whieh in round number falls but little short of $30,- 
000,000. ‘The navy consists of 165 ships.of-the-line ; 
117 frigates; 64 war steamers, and 324 smaller ves- 
sels, employing 27,000 Seamen, and 35,000 Mariues. 





Tue Navy or France, 1843, is stated at 46 ships- 
of-the-line ; 56 first class frigates; 26 steam frigates, 
(all of the above named nearly new,) 339 sloops-of- 
war and smaller vessels, 25,000 seamen, who also 
perform duty as marines on ship board; France hav- 
ing no marine corps attached to the Navy. 





From the United Service Magazine. 


MILITARY AND NAVAL FORCES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN FOR THE LAST THREE YEARS. 


ARMY. 1840. 1841, 1842, 
No. of men. No. of men, No. of men. 
Effective,- - - 91,901 92,630 92 240 


Non-effective, - 88,006 86,260 84,183 




















Total army,- - 179,907 173,890 176,423 
NAVY. 
Effective,- - - 36,501 40.273 43,619 
Non-effective, - 22,958 22,447 22 283 
Total navy,- - 99,499 62,720 65,902 
ORDNANCE. 
Effective,- - - 9,395 9,531 9,534 
Non-effective, - 614 640 631 
Total ordnance, 10,009 10,171 10,165 








Total No. men, 249,375 251,781 252.490 
CHARGES OR COSTS OF MAINTAINING THESE FORCES. 


ARMY. £ £ £ 
Effective,- - - 4,400,595 3.971,425 3,596,222 
Non-effective, 2,489,672 2,446,996 2,391,699 
Total army,- - 6,890,267 6,418,421 5,987,921 

NAVY. 

Iffective,- - - 4,152,666 5,103,358 5,231,164 
Non.effective, 1,444,815 1,385,716 1,408,999 








Total navy, - 5,597,511 6,489,074 6,640,163 
ORDNANCE, 

Effective, . 1,474,577 91,165,393 2,008,474 

Non-effective, - 157,063 159,739 166,199 











Total ordnance, 1,631,640 1,815,132 2,174,673 





Total sums, - 14,119,418 14,722,627 14,802,757 





From the Charleston Courier. . 
INTERNATIONAL COURTESY. 


We have been favored, for publication, with a 
copy of the subjoined correspondence between ‘the 
British Government and our own, in acknowledg- 
ment of the protection of our national flag, promptly 
tendered by Commodore Shubrick, commander of 
our squadron on the coast of Brazil, to British resi- 
dents at Montevideo, in anticipation of an attack on 
that place. It is gratifying to find our gallant naval 
commanders thus rendering the star spangled banner 
influential in the promotion of kindly feeling with 
foreign nations, and doubly gratifying to have the 
kindly office so handsomely acknowledged. 

Wasuineton, April 23, 1843. 

Sir: The Queen’s Government have been inform. 
ed by Her Majesty’s consul at Montevideo, that in 
the month of December last, Commo. Shubrick, 
senior United States naval officer on that station, 
obligingly offered an asylum to British subjects 
on board the vessels-of-war under his command, in 
the event of an attack being made upon the town of 
Montevideo. 

I am specially directed to express to you the ac. 
knowledgments of Her Majesty’s Government, for 
the considerate conduct upon this occasion, of the 
officer in command of the naval force of the United 
States, and the satisfaction that Her Majesty’s Go. 
vernment derive from the proof thus afforded of the 
existence of those friendly feelings between the two 
countrics which it isso desirable to encourage and 
promote. 
| Lavail myself of this occasion to renew to you the 
assurance of my distinguished consideration. 


Hi. S. FOX. 





,Hon. Danie, Wesster, &c., &c. 


DerartMent or State, 


Wasuineton, April 24, 1843. 
Henry S. Fox, Esq., &c., &c., &c, 

Sir: I have received your letter of the 23d inst., 
jexpressing, by special direction, the acknowledg- 
| monts of Her Majesty’s Government, for the consi- 
|derate conduct of Commo. Shubrick, senior United 
States naval officer, upon the Brazil station, in obli- 
gingly offering an asylum to certain British subjects 
in December last, on board the vessels of war under 
his cominand, in the event of an attack being made 
upon the town of Montevideo. 

Commodore Shubrick, to whom a copy of your 
letter will be communicated, cannot but feel highly 
flattered by the approbation which his conduct on 
the occasion referred to, has procured from so distin- 
| guished a source. And the President always regards 
with satisfaction the interchange between the officers 
of the respective Governments, of all acts of courtesy 
and kindness, tending to the establisment and con- 
tinuance of good feelings between the citizens and 
subjects of the two countries. 

I have the honor to renew to you the assurance of 
my high consideration. 








DANIEL WEBSTER. 
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Department oF STATE, 

Wasuineton, April 24, 1843. 
Hon. A. P. Ursuur, Secretary of the Navy: 

Sir: I transmit to you, herewith, the copy of a 
letter just received at this Department, trom the Bri- 
tish Minister at Washington, tendering, by the direc. 
tion of his Gevernment, its acknowledments for the 
considerate conduct of Captain Shubrick, senior 
United States naval officer upon the Brazilian sta- 
tion, in the month of December last, in offering an 
asylum to British subjects on board the vessels-of-war 
under his command, in the event of an attack being 
made on the town of Montevideo; and of a letter 
acknowledging its receipt from this Department ; 
and have to request that you will communicate tran- 
script of Mr. Fox’s letter to the officer whose con- 
duct on the occasion referred to has proved so satis- 
factory to the British Government, 

I have the honor to be, respectfully, your obedient 
servant, 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 
Navy Department, April 27, 1843. 

Sir: I have great pleasure in communicating to 
you the enclosed copies of a letter from the British 
Minister, Mr. Fox, to the Secretary of State, and of 
the Secretary of State to me. 

I avail myself of the occasion to express my own 
very great satisfaction at the prompt and becoming 
manner in which you tendered the protection of your 
flag, not only to our own people, but to these of other 
countries. Such acts of courtesy and kindness, on 
the part of our naval commanders abroad, do much 
to conciliate the respect and esteein of their vations, 
while they serve to illustrate the character of our 
own, 


I am, respectfully, &c., 
A. P. UPSHUR, 
Ca ptain E. R. Snusricx, Commanding 
U. S. frigate Columbia, coast of Brazil. 





From the Boston Transcript. 


U. S. Suir'St. Lovis, Rio Janeiro, 
Brazit, September 6, 1843. 

We arrived here last evening, from a cruise of 
thirty days at sea. We sailed from here in company 
with frigate Brandywine for the East Indies, on the 
5th of August, bound round the Cape of Good Hope, 
to the Isle of Johanna, and Bombay; and almost im. 
mediately entered into a rough and heavy sea, with 
constant gales and squalls of wind and rain, which 
lasted us until within a day’s sail of Rio. We had 
but one pleasant and sunshiny day out of the whole 
thirty. We parted company with the Brandywine 
on the 15th of August, during the night, the weather 
being thick and squally; and on the 21st, discover- 
ing a leak in our bows, along the stem, and sone of 
the iron work giving away, our captain bore up, and 
stood for Rio, to examine and repair. ‘There is no 
doubt that the ship’s cruise will prove much pleasant- 
er for all of us in consequence of this arrangement. 

After spending two months here and refitting, we 
run out with summer weather to Cape John, Table 
Bay, and waiting there in the agreeable society o! 


that place the change of the monsoon, slip round the 
Cape on the very first of it, and with fair winds pro. 
ceed rapidly to Johanna, Bombay, Ceylon, Singapore, 
and other ports to Canton, losing nothing in the 
cruise ; for if we do not overtake the Brandywine at 
Singapore, we shall not be a month behind them at 
Canton. We shall probably be at Bombay in April, 
and Canton in July. 

We have arrived here just in the nick of time to 
witness all the festivities on the occasion of the 
young Emperor’s marriage to the Princess Theresa 
of Naples. They arrived here on Sunday in the 
Brazilian frigate that was sent with three other ships 
of war to escort her, and were married on Monday. 
The Imperial couple have retired to the Palace Cris- 
troal to pass eight days in quiet, at the end of which 
they will return to the city to receive the congratu- 
lations of their subjects. Their joy is unbounded, 
judging from the powder that is burnt, In one day, 
over three thousand cannon were fired in the salutes 
of the forts, and by the vessels of war. ‘The Princess 
I have not yet seen; she is about twenty-five years 
old, and said to be quite pretty ; her miniature makes 
her a rare beauty. . The Emperor is just eighteen, 
for we celebrated his eighteenth birth-day when here 
last. He is a fine manly little fellow, and resembles 
in picture his sister, the Queen of Portugal. 

The Princess Januaria, another of the family, is 
still here, and by far the prettiest young lady 1 have 
seen in Rio. She appeared in state one morning at 
the opera with the Emperor, dressed simply in white, 
and with great taste. 

The harbor is filled with men of war. Besides the 
usual French, English, and American. squadrons, 
there is a Neapolitan squadron of a line-of-battle 
ship, and three frigates, that formed the escort of the 
Princess on the part of Naples. There is also a 
Danish brig of war, and Portuguese corvetie. The 
Columbus seventy-four, Commodore ‘Turner, flag- 
ship of our Brazil squadron, the schooner Enterprise, 
Lieut. Comd’t Walter, and our ship, compose the 
American force in port. The frigate Columbia and 
ship John Adams have gone to the river La Platte to 
attend to American interests. I counted twenty ships 
of war and an English steamer in port this morning. 
You may, if you please, report our vessel at Rio Ja- 
neiro at this date, all well. 





Tue Murper at Key Biscayne.—In our paper of 
the 7th ultimo, we gave an account of the barbarous 
murder of John H. Geireen, one of the settlers on 
the southern coast, by the gang of negroes which ran 
away from this place a few weeks since. 

As soon as the facts became known, Gen. Worth 
immediately despatched orders to the officer in com- 
mand at Key West, to apprehend the murderers. 
Though the order was despatched, and a party sent 
out with a promptitude worthy of great praise, there 
is reason to fear the wretches have effected their es. 
cape to one of the Bahama Islands. Of the pursuit 
and the examination of the country, we have boen 
politely furnished with the following particulars : 

A large party of U. S. troops, from the post at 





| Key West, under the command of Lieut. Hetzel, 
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proceeded to Key Biscayne. After exploring the 
island and discovering no traces of the negroes, they 
proceeded in boats up the Miami, and scoured the 
old hunting grounds of the Indians, for sixty or seven- 
ty miles, to no purpose. On returning to the settle. 
ments on the Miami, Lieut. Hetzel learned that the 
negroes, of whom he was in pursuit, had passed up 
the river and had returned. They were enabled to 
indentify the negroes by the description of the boat 
stolen from this place. ‘The negroes which passed 
up and down the Miami were nine in number. They 
were supposed to be the seven which went off from 
this place in the pilot boat, and the other two inust 
have joined the party from some other quarter. 

The settlers on the Miami excused themselves for 
not arresting the murderers, by saying they ‘* were 





TO MARINERS. 

In consequence of several boats’ crews having land- 
ed lately, from shipping of various nations, on the open 
coast of Morocco or West Barbary, in search, it is 
supposed, of water, or other provisions, the Moorish 
authorities are desirous that all persons be cautioned 
that it is not only against the law of this land, and 
against the sanatory regulations, to embark on any 
part of the ccast, in places where there is not a port 
open for their reception, but that, in consequence of 
strict injunctions given to the people of this country 
by their Government to prevent any person whatever 
setting foot on land, or approaching near to it on the 
open coast, the lives of those who infringe the laws 
in such respect are exposed to danger, ' 

The undersigned feels it, therefore, his duty t 


not strong enough.” From the calm and favorable! give all the publicity he can to this notice, for warn- 
weather, during the five or six days succeeding the | ing all commanders and masters of vessels, not to 
return of the negroes down the Miami. little doubt is venture, upon any account, to land, or to allow any 
entertained by the officer in pursuit that they have’ person under their care or orders to land, or approach 
succeeded in making their way to some of the Baha-, within musket-shot of the coast of Morocco or West 
mas. While in pursuit the party found evidence and Barbary, except within the harbors of any of the 
received information, which fully confirm the account | well known ports of this country. 

of the murder of Geireen with all its atrocities. E. W. A. DRUMMOND HAY, 

Deeming it possible that these negroes in lingering | Her Britannic Majesty's Consul General, ¢c. 


about the Miami, intended joining the Indians, Gen. | Uwrrep States Dracoons.—We learn by a gentle- 


Worth had made the most satisfactory arrangements man from the upper country, that the United States 
for their apprehension by the Indians. Such is their, Dragoons, under the command of Capt. Cooke, who 
confidence in the general, and such their present went out as an escort t> the Santa Fe traders, are on 
friendly disposition, no doubt can be entertained that | their way in. Our informant stopped at the en- 
the negroes would have been immediately secured, | campment of a party of provision wagons, sent out 
and turned over by the Indians for punishment, In gu Fort Leavenworth, to meet Capt. Cook’s com- 
attempting to apprehend these murderers, General mand. The Dragoons, we believe, escorted the tra- 
Worth has displayed his wonted prom ptitude and en. ‘ders to Santa Fe.—St. Louis Republican. 
ergy, of which the citizens of Florida and the Go. , 
vernment have had so frequent examples, and for | PoruLaTIoN oF Evrore.—At a recent meeting of 
the Academy of Sciences, a statistical research was 
|presented on the population of Europe, which 
Boip Navication.—On Sunday afternoon last, an | *™ounted in 1788, to 144 millions, and in 1838, to 
open skiff boat, about twenty feet long, arrived in | 253 millions, showing an increase of about 79 per 
our harbor from Philadelphia. She is owned by two| cent. in a period of fifty years. The increase has 
fishermen, Uriah M. ‘Thompson and John Friend, | been the most rapid in Ireland, Great Britain, Prus- 
who came out in her, accompanied by a lad of about | sia and Austria. France is far behind all the rest, as 
twelve years of age, named Samuel ‘Lhompson, | its population does not double itself in less than 130 








which they are under such repeated obligation. 
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They intend fishing in our river during the coming 
winter for shad. 

The boldness of this undertaking is only equailed 
by its success, and the true love of adveuture which 
it displays. ‘Lhey lett Philadelphia about the Ist in. 
stant, came down the Delaware about forty miles, 
thence through the canal to the Chesapeake Bay, 
dowa to Nortulk, Va.; from thence through the Dis. 
mal Swamp canal to Pamlico Sound ; from thence te 
Course Sound, via Beaufort, N. C.; trom thence 
through Broag Sound, aa inlet to sea; and while out 
at sua they experienced a severe gale, and lay to 
twelve hours in company with a brig and schooner. 
When it abated, they made New Inlet Light, ana 
succeeded in getting up to Smithville, N. C.; from 
thence to Cape Fear, out to sea to Georgetown, 8. 
C.; from thence through Musquito Creek, into 
North Santee River ; from thence to sea, and arrived 
at Cape Romain; thence into Bull’s Lulet, through to 
Charleston ; from Charleston to Savannah. 





yea rs. 





Campaicn or Naro.eon in Eoyrt.—A correspon- 
dent of the Charleston Mercury, writing from New 
York, under date of the 31st ultimo, says: 

Durmg au interview with General Bertrand, I 
learned a fact that will be pleasing to our literary 
and military statesmen. It is, that he has now in 
the press a work on the campaign of Napoleon in 
Egypt, dictated to him by that great commander 
while he was at St. Helena, a few months before his 
death, and which goes fully into all the details of 
that extraordinary movement. It will contain also, 
Napoleon’s views of the politics of the different Go. 
vernments of Europe during the same period. 





The Russians are building a superb fortress on the 
frontiers of Turkey in Asia. It is situated on a hill 
that rises in the midst of an extensive plain, at the 
distance of half a league trom the river Aspatchai. 
The barracks are sufficient to lodge an army of 50,- 
}000 men. 


Bae riMacin nde 
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Inpia Russer.—At the factory on Mill River, 
near Springfield, Mass., they manufacture out of 
this article mail bags for the Post Office Department, 
hammocks and buckets for the national ships, and 
cartridge cases for naval use. One of these ham. 
mocks will contain a sailor’s clothes, and in case of 
shipwreck, will serve as his “ life preserver” in 
water. The cartridge cases, when filled with pow- 
der, are air tight, and preserve the contents from 
accidental fire or sparks, and from water or damp- 
ness,—N,. Y. Jour. of Cum. 





Orecon,—We understand that a large number of 
influential and public spirited business men in this 
city, have it in contemplation to call a meeting, the 
object of which shall be to give expression tu the sen- 
timents of our citizens upon our national right of do- 
minion over the Territury of Oregon, ‘The com. 
wercial interests of New York, no less than the dig- 
nity of the nation, are concerned in this matter. The 
immense mercantile capabilities of this region, and 
the humiliating manner in which we have been com- 
pelled almost wholly to forego participation in the 
benefit of the trade which may be carried on with it, 
appears to be at last arousing a proper feeling. We 
hope that the patriotic spirit manifested by our gal- 
lant countrymen, on many recent occasions, at the 
west, will animate our population along the sea boards 
in their proceedings upon this question. Let the at. 
tention of Congress be once drawn to this subject, and 
jn one year the flag of the Republic will wave, as it 
should do, in proud supremacy, from sea to sea. 
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Marine Corps. 


Oct. ORDERS. 
7—2d Lieut. Daniel J. Sutherland, to frigate Cum- 
berland, as the second marine officer of the 
guard of that vessel, 
12—Captain and Brvt. Maj. Wm. Dulany, to report 
to Commodore Downes, as the commanding 
officer of the guard of the frigate Cumberland. 
20—2d Lieut. Josiah Watson, to report to Commo. 
dore Downes, as the commanding marine offi- 
cer of the guard of the sloop Boston. 
23—2nd Lieut. Algernon S. Taylor, relieved by the 
Navy Department from all duty connected with 
the late steamer Missourj, and to report to 
Brig. Gen. Henderson for further orders; re. 
ported on the 25th, and ordered to report for 
duty at headquarters, on the 30th. 
Nov. 
4—l\st Lieut. Wm. Lang, to hold himself in readi- 
ness for orders to the frigate Raritan, as the 
senior marine officer ofthe guard of that ves- 
sel. 
6—2d Lieut. William L. Young, to report to Com- 
modore Read.as the junior marine. officer of 
the guard of frigate Raritan. 

On the 10th October, 1843, the sentence of the 
Marine General Court Martial in the case of Ist 
Lieut. Thomas T, Sloan, was commuted by order of 
the President of the United States, and he suspended 
for six months without pay from the Ist September, 
1843, 

On the 20th October, 1843, the sentence of the 
Marine General Court Martial in the case of Major 
and Brevet Lt. Col. William H. Freeman, was com- 
muted by order of the President of the United States, 
and he suspended from rank and duty for the period 
of two years without pay and allowances, from the 
18th July, 1843, and to be restricted to the State of 
Massachusetts during that time, in lieu of the sen- 
tence of the Court before which he was tried. 


= 
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Vaval Intelligence. 


U. S. VESSELS OF WAR REPORTED. 

Brazit Squavron.—The following is a list of the 
officers of the U. 8. ship-of-the-line Columbus, bear- 
ing the broad pennant of Commodore Danie. Tur. 
neER, at Rio de Janeiro, September 13, 1843: 

Commodore, Daniel Turner, 

Flag Lieutenant, P. ‘Turner. 

Commodore’s Secretary, J. A. Fawns, 

Captain, Benjamin Cooper. 

Acting Commander, E. G. Tilton. 

Lieutenants, A. H. Kilty, T. J. Page, B. F. Sands, 
p. B. Ridgely, H. N, Harrison, L. Maynard, Henry 
Cadwalader, 

Acting Masters, F, K. Murray, J. C. Howell. 

Fleet Surgeon, B. F, Bache. 

Purser, J. N. Todd. 

First Lieut. Comd’g Marines, E. L. West. 

Chaplain, P. G. Clark. 

Professor of Mathematics, J. McDuffie. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon, V. L. Godon. 

Assistant Surgeon, J, Hastings. 

Passed Midshipmen, E. Beale, E. T. Nichols. 

Midshipmen, L. McDougal, J. M. Bradford, C. 
S. Bell, E. Johnston, G. D. Chenoweth, William H. 
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Parker, RK. P. Mason, D. Coleman, E. Barrett, G. 
Harrison, G. S. King, G. T. Simes, E. T. Andrews, 
E. C. Grafton, S. Phelps, J. L. Ferguson, W. W. 
Wilkinson. 

Commodore’s Clerk, S. E. Habersham. 

Captain’s Clerk, J. Tilton. 

Purser’s Clerk, H. Spaulding. 

Acting Boatswain, James Simpson, 

Gunner, Charles Cobb. 

Carpenter, Patrick Dee. 

Sailmaker, J. Bruce. 


MepirerraNeaN Squapron.—The following is a 
list of the officers of the frigate Cumberland, now at 


Boston, ready for sea: 

Commodore, Joseph Smith. 

Captain, Samuel L. Breese. 

Lieutenants, A. H. Foot, James Noble, J. A. Dahl- 
green, Wm. Reynolds, James B. Lewis, Wm. May, 
Joseph P. Sanford. 

Brevet Major Marines, Wm. Dulany. 

Lieutenant Marines, D. J. Sutherland. 

Fleet Surgeon, Wm. Whelan. 

Passed Midshipmen, C, Sinkler, Egbert Thomp- 
son, John Downes, jr. 

Purser, A. J. Watson. 

Acting Master, C. R. P. Rodgers, 

Passed Assistant Surgeons, John L. Fox, John T. 
Mason. 

Chaplain, Mortimer R. Talbot. 

Midshipmen, T. W. Fiske, Reuben Harris, E. C. 
Stout, R. Aulick, Robert Savage, 8. 5. Basset, J. H. 
Johnson, T. B. Wainwright, E. Vander Horst, Green- 
leaf Cilley. 

Commodore’s Secretary, F. Schroeder. 

Commodore’s Clerk, John E. Allston. 

Captain’s Clerk, H. H. Johnson. 

Purser’s Clerk, S. Henriques. 

East Inpia Squapron.—The following is a list of 
the officers of the sloop of war St. Louis at Rio Ja- 
neiro, for repairs, September, 1843. 

Commander, H. H. Cocke. 

Lieutenants, Lewis G. Keith, John R. Tucker, 
Benjamin M. Dove, Montgomery Hunt. Acting 
Lieutenant, George H. Preble. 

Surgeon, Samuel C. Lawrason. 

Assistant Surgeon, Wm. S. Bishop. 

Purser, James C. Douglass. 

Passed Midshipman, John Hogan Brown. 

Midshipmen, Stephen D. Spence, John Laurens, 
M. J. Smith, Washington Hammond, N. J. West, 
James L. Johnston, Cyrus H. Oakley. 

Captain’s Clerk, Henry R. Weightman, 

Boatswain, John 8. Knight. 

Gunner, John D. Benthall. 

Carpenter, Alden Bass. 

Sailmaker, Charles Harvey. 


Steamer Poinsett, Lieut. Comd’g Semmes, came 
up from the yard on Wednesday last, and will pro- 
ceed to New Orleans in a few days to receive some 
necessary repairs.— Pensacola Gazette, November 4. 


military family. After the revolution he went to 
Europe to pertect himself in his favorite art of paint- 
ing, having it always at heart, to perpetuate on the 
breathing canvas some of the great scenes and some 
of the great men of the revolution, among which and 
whom he lived. He has, by his historical pictures in 
the Capitol, forever united his fame with that of the 
great period and events he has commemorated, 

While in England, he became, by the choice of 
Wm. Pinckney and Christopher Gore, the fifth com- 
missioner under the Jay treaty, for the settlement of 
American claims upon England; and holding as he 
did the determining vote on all contested cases, he 
was s> fortunate as to acquire the entire respect and 
confidence of both parties by the strict and honorable 
impartiality and justice of his decisions. 

In his personal character and intercourse, Colonel 
Trumbull had all the polish and amenity of a high- 
bred gentleman, with all the forbearance and consi- 
deration for others, which go far to make up that 
character. 

He has died at a ripe old age, and left not an ene- 
my behind.—N, Y. American, 

At New Orleans, of yellow fever, on the 30th ult., 
James Jutran Barry, aged 21 years, brother of Lieu- 
tenant Wituiam F. Barry, U, S. 2d artillery. 


Revenue Service. 


Nov. ORDER. 


14—3d Lieutenant Hezekiah Parmelee, Woodbury, 
New Orleans. 




















Nov. ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON. 


4—ILt. Col, R. E. De Russy. corps engr’s, Fuller’s. 
6—Capt. J. H. K. Burgwin; dragoons, Galabrun’s. 
8—Capt. J. K. F. Mansfield, corps engr’s, Fuller’s, 
Assistant Surgeon J. R. Conrad, Fuller's. 
12—Col. T. Cross; staff, Franklin Row. 
Capt. J. H. Prentiss, A. A. G., Mrs. Ulrick’s. 
13—Lieut. J. L. Rankin, art’y, Fuller’s. 
14—Lieut. A, E. Shiras, 4th art’y, Hope Club. 











QUARTERLY ARMY AND NAVY KEGISTERS.—The 
Army Register will be issued ui February, May, August and No- 
vember, of each year; and wiil contain, besides the usual matter 
in the official Register, the stations of each officer, the head 
quarters of each regiment, the garrisons of every post and 
arsenal, the names of military sioreheepers, chaplains and sut- 
lers, a list of cadets at the military academy, and such other infor- 
mation a3 may appear usctul or desirabie. 

LOne reason for issuing the Army Register on the above named 
months, is, that the August nunber will contain the list of gradu- 
ates of the your, and Uhe assigument to corps or regiments. } 

The Navy Register, to be issued in January, April, July and Oc 
tober, will Contain the matter usually found m the official Registe r 
with the addition of the names of officers at the several yards and 
stations, including the civil establishments, and on board our ve. 
sels of war. e 

The price will Le to subseribers for the series, one dollar a year 
for each; for single copies 37 1-2 cents, B. HOMANS. 











Deaths. 





This morning, 10th November, Col. Jounn Trum- 
BULL, aged 87 years. 

Thus fades away another of the illustrious band of 
revolutionary men. Col. Trumbull, as a soldier, an 
artist, a diplomatist, and a Christian gentleman, was, 
through many generations, honored and respected in 
life, to be honored and lamented in death. 

Col. Trumbuil, after serving with his regiment in 
the field, became a member of Gen, Washington's 


A= AND NAVY CHRONICLE, for five years—from 1836 
to 1840—ten volumes, half bound, and unbound ; for sale, at 
$12 50 per set, in sheets. or $15 per set, bound, Any volume’ or 
number may be had separateiy. 
Jan. 19—tt B. HOMANS, 

NV ILITARY LAWS OF THE U. S., Compiled by Col. ¥ 

Cross of the U. S. Army, full bound, §2 50, in boards $2 
per copy. For sale, 





B. HOMANS., 


NV ILIVARY AND NAVAL MAGAZINE for three years— 

from 1833 to 1836, six volumes—bound andunbound, for sale 

at a veryreduced price, by 
Jan.19—tf 





B. HOMANS. 





TF PRIN'FING of every description promptly 
and neatly executed at this office. 
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